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THE CHAIRMAN: | hope that this discussion will spotlight a national problem 
which is much more real than it is apparent. The man in the street does not really 
often come up against illiteracy or backwardness (call it what you like, the 
Army has always a different name for it!) but he cannot help that. His awareness of 
the incidence of backwardness in adults is not really pricked until he comes across it 
in some organized society such as the armed forces or, as in my case at an adult 
Borstal (I hasten to add that I am a visitor to Borstal, not an inmate!) Then one is 
appalled that there are so many backward, almost illiterate people, going through 
various strata of society, whom one never hears anything about. 

To-day we are fortunate in having as our speaker one of the few men who are not 
only in a position to study this problem but also to take practical steps to try to help 
those who are really backward. Colonel Gould has the onerous and, I think, also the 
rather exciting job of running the army unit (if one can call it a unit) of the Royal 
Army Educational Corps which has to tackle these problems actually on the spot. 
We are very privileged to have him here. 


The following paper was then read: 
THE PAPER 


MEANING OF ILLITERACY, SEMI-LITERACY AND BACKWARDNESS 


The teaching profession generally classifies men with a reading age of a child 
of seven years or less as illiterate; men with a reading age of children between 
nine and seven years as semi-literate, and men with a reading age of children 
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between twelve and nine as backward. Backward, loosely used, denotes any 
adult with a reading age of less than twelve years, however unlettered a person is. 
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ARMY DEFINITION OF ILLITERACY 


The Army definition of illiteracy is functional. All soldiers are given a simple 
form requiring personal details to be filled in. Inability to complete this form 
grades a man in the lowest educational category E.S. 8. Such men are rejected. 

Army semi-literates are those who fail elementary tests applied by Personnel 
Selection Officers. The tests aim to measure general intelligence, mechanical 
aptitude and knowledge, clerical aptitude and arithmetical and verbal knowledge 
and relationships. Men failing to reach minimum scores in the arithmetical and 
verbal tests are graded E.S. 7. These constitute the Army’s problem. 


THE ARMY’S PROBLEM 


The Army has the great task of training every year thousands of recruits. 
The size of the task does not permit attention to be given to the individual 
recruit as such. Men are trained in squads, platoons and companies, and must 
proceed at a standard pace. The pace cannot respect individuals since old 
intakes must make way for new. Semi-literates cannot assimilate standard 
instruction which the average soldier takes in his stride. To be fully trained 
a soldier must be able to read orders and manuals, fill in forms and write reports. 
He must be able to check his pay, measure distances and have a precise concept 
of time. He must be able to understand simple mechanisms. In short he must 
possess the elements of a sound basic schooling. The modern Army is highly 
organized, fast-moving and dependent more and more upon technology and 
technical skills. To be at home in it and useful to it a man’s educational 
qualifications must be commensurate with the demands of his modern military 
environment. 

Moreover the semi-literate man is normally lacking in morale, which in the 
soldier is a measure of his fortitude of body and of mind. High morale entails 
self-respect and certainly the giving out and the receiving of information. 
A soldier must be able to communicate with distant friends and relatives. 
A capacity for enjoying leisure, wherever he may be, is an important factor in 
the morale of the soldier. The semi-literate is lost in a place without juke boxes, 
cinemas and professional football matches. Finally, due to feelings of inferiority, 
the backward man tends to be socially maladjusted. He is a slow mixer, he lacks 
self-confidence and is frequently slovenly in appearance and bearing. It was felt 
that with education the semi-literate could overcome his failings and develop 
those qualities and characteristics which the Army requires in its soldiers. 


THE FORMATION OF PRELIMINARY EDUCATION CENTRES 


In 1948 five Preliminary Education Centres were formed to tackle the problem 
of illiteracy in Army intakes. The Centres were at Richmond (Yorks.), Chester, 
Harwich, Bulford and Bordon. Since 1948 some 1,200 semi-literates have 
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received 12 weeks’ instruction in these Centres every year. Thus every year the 
Army has saved two Battalions of Regular soldiers. ‘The five Preliminary 
Education Centres have now been replaced by a new central School of Preliminary 
Education at Everleigh, Wiltshire. Here we hope to pool our resources, assemble 
and consolidate our experience, develop our methods and expand our facilities. 


THE HOME BACKGROUND OF THE P.E.C, STUDENTS 


Before examining the causes of backwardness, I should like to give you some 
idea of the home life and social background of many P.E.C. students. An 
understanding of the student’s home background will help you to have a clearer 
picture of the problems involved when dealing with him. The home background 
of many P.E.C. students is not a happy one. Information obtained by instructors 
at interviews and in their subsequent talks with the men, particularly in off-duty 
hours, often reveals a far from normal home life. Perhaps the best way I can 
illustrate this is to give you some pen pictures of men selected at random. 


Private Black 


Private Black is illegitimate. His mother told him that his father had been 
killed in the Navy. This puzzled him since he used his mother’s maiden name. 
He was told the truth at 17, when he came before the court for ‘playing around 
with a girl who lived nearby’. His father is married and lives in the same town. 
His mother now has a man friend who visits the house every evening. Black 
does not like this man because he and his mother are always having words. 
He has often returned from the cinema to find his mother and her friend locked 
in the house. He is very fond of his mother but is wearied by her constant nagging 
over debts to local tradesmen. He strongly disliked school but is now dissatisfied 
with his educational attainments. 


Private White 

Private White lives at home in Brixton with his mother and a man who calls 
himself his father. His real father left home about 12 years ago, breaking com- 
pletely with his family, whereupon White was placed in the care of the L.C.C. 
His brother and sister also spent periods in homes as their mother was unable to 
support the family. For the past three years the mother has been living with 
another man and the family now appears to be a happy one. 


Private Green 


Green never saw his father, and his stepfather died a few months ago. He only 
saw him once or twice for very short periods. He last saw his mother four or 
five years ago, but does not know where she lives. He has lived with four different 
sets of foster-parents since birth and was irked by all of them. He could live with 
his mother if he wished, but does not want to do so as he dislikes her way of life. 
Green has been an apprentice jockey since leaving school and is extremely fond 
of horses. He is undecided about accepting the responsibilities of being an N.C.O. 
but would gladly accept responsibility for horses. 
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Private Grey 

Grey’s father and mother are both alive and living together but he feels 
unwanted at home and never spends his leaves there. He feels that his brothers 
and sisters are favoured to his detriment. His mother despises him and brands 
him as a failure. Hence he wants to marry and have someone who will care for 
him. 

His girl friend is illegitimate, and her mother is unmarried and lives with 
a man who carries on with several other women and mauls the girl when he is 
drunk. She has been in a mental institution twice but seems to be a stronger 
character than Grey, whom she urged to join the Army in order to impress her 
mother, who spurns him as a prospective son-in-law. 


Not all the home backgrounds of our students are as bad as these; some 
indeed are normal, but we have noticed that in some intakes forty per cent of 
the students come from broken homes. There are cases of divorce where the 
parent, with whom the student lives, has either remarried or is living with another 
partner. This has produced a feeling of not being wanted at home, usually 
resulting in the student’s leaving home or being forced out of it. 

Illegitimacy is not uncommon and we have in our records cases of students 
whose illegitimate sisters have had, in their turn, illegitimate children, all being 
brought up together. Frequently where there is a normal relationship between 
the parents there is often some other abnormality. Sometimes the father spends 
most of his money on drink, thus depriving his family of food and clothes. In 
a few cases, the father has been unwilling to work at all, thus casting the 
responsibility of breadwinning upon the mother. 

It quite often appears that the P.E.C. student comes from a large family 
and this often creates problems of accommodation. Some students are unable 
to go on leave because there is no room for them. Some five per cent of 
students have no homes and have been brought up under the care of various 
local authorities. 

Coming from such backgrounds it is not surprising that some ten per cent 
have been through the courts and have either been on probation or have been 
to an approved school. Stealing is by far the most common offence. 

All these factors produce various attitudes in the students. Some are satisfied 
with their home lives and their educational and social achievements, whilst the 
remainder strongly react against them; some are determined to rise above their 
sorry pasts and improve their educational standard as one means of doing so; 
others are either so completely supine or weighed down by their background as 
to lack the will to self-improvement. It is with these men that the greatest effort 
needs to be made. Only the personal influence of the instructor, both inside and 
outside the classroom, can bring about a vital change of attitude. 


THE CAUSES OF BACKWARDNESS AMONG ADULTS 


Many causes of backwardness among adults can be traced back to childhood. 
Backwardness at school almost invariably results in backwardness in adulthood. 
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Much has been written already about the causes of backwardness among children 
—change of schools, interrupted schooling, truancy, large classes, innate dull- 
ness and so forth—so there is no call here to refurrow well-ploughed ground. 
I would like to add, however, in the light of my remarks about the home back- 
ground of the average P.E.C. student, that we have found that backwardness 
springs more from lack of parental responsibility in all its various forms than 
from any other single cause. I will pursue this consideration,a little further. 


Lack of parental responsibility 


Often, in large families, both parents go out to work, and one or other of the 
older children have to stay at home and look after the younger ones and perhaps 
do the shopping. This results in absence from school and loss of education 
which is never made up. Sometimes, the parents never intend their children 
to lose a whole day’s schooling; many require their children only to do some 
early-morning shopping, and then make their way to school. Invariably, however, 
the pupil is late for school, is punished for this lateness, and finds it preferable 
to miss school altogether by feigning illness than suffer the discomfort of endless 
reprimand. 


Lack of reading material 


Many homes sadly lack reading matter. Often there are no books and no reading 
magazines at all. The sole source of reading is the daily newspaper, and even this 
is often just a racing journal, monopolized by the father. This lack of reading 
matter, the indifference and occasional hostility of parents to reading, 
undoubtedly starves many children of the incidental reading that is so vital out 
of school hours, a id neutralizes much purposeful work of the school teacher. 

In spite of early disadvantages, very few men reach adulthood absolutely 
illiterate. Some at least can read certain words, and most can write their name, 
even if illegibly. Years themselves have to some extent given them the means 
to recognize certain word shapes; just as they have reached some conception 
of numbers by constantly handling money or darts, so they have reached some 
understanding of words by seeing them repeatedly on signs, postings and public 
hoardings. On the whole, however, the maturing years accomplish surprisingly 
little; one might reasonably have expected that they would have accomplished 
more. You may be interested therefore if I give some reasons for this failure 
to achieve normal literate maturity. 


The rise in prestige of manual labour 


One of the most general reasons why an illiterate child does not make much 
improvement in his literacy towards adulthood is undoubtedly the rise in prestige 
of manual labour. A manual worker to-day earns more than the clerical worker, 
and the relatively low monetary reward of the white collar worker has stripped 
his employment of much of the kudos and respect it formerly commanded. 
No longer now does a man need to have a ‘good hand’ or a ‘head for figures’ to 
earn a reasonable livelihood, and this has been the illiterate man’s salvation. 
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Receiving his instructions orally from his foreman, he can perform a job com- 
petently and earn a wage in comparison with his literate friends that almost 
puts a premium upon his illiteracy. Those who leave school barely proficient 
in reading and writing are thus deprived of an economic incentive to improve 
these skills. 

Many unskilled jobs do not involve the need or practice of reading or writing. 
These skills become rusty and quite often among some illiterates they fade 
away. Since there is often no previous training necessary for these jobs, and 
invariably no ladder of advancement, there is little urge towards self-development 
and the maintenance of verbal and other skills acquired at school. The level of 
the immediate wage of the unskilled job is sufficiently high to attract and drag 
down many boys who are worthy of a better future. 


Changes of recreational activity 


Lastly, in later years, there has been a considerable decline in the use of 
basic skills fér recreational purposes. Listening and looking now tend to 
supersede more constructive forms of pleasure. Sports that were once national 
activities are now national spectacles, and too often time formerly spent reading 
books is now spent at the cinema or watching television. With so many enter- 
taining facilities ready at his grasp and so easy to comprehend and digest, the 
backward adult no longer needs to develop his mental powers in order to enjoy 
his recreational hours. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BACKWARD ADULT 


The backward man has invariably had few responsibilities in life, and what 
responsibilities he has had have proved too much for him. Simple routine tasks, 
that the average man performs without hesitation, create for him difficult 
situations. Often he is clumsy and has great difficulty in co-ordinating mind 
with body. As a result he begins to lack confidence and self-respect. Some 
have an aversion from water, and without actually being lazy have the greatest 
difficulty in keeping themselves and their equipment clean. 

But perhaps the most important characteristic of the backward adult is his 
haunting experience of successive failures; he has failed at school; he has rarely 
succeeded in remaining in one job; he has been out-distanced by most of his 
friends in almost every sphere of activity until he has finally given way to despair. 
He has begun to feel that he belongs to a group apart from normal adults— 
a normal literate group. He is ever-conscious of the fact that he is lacking in 
something and is therefore different. At school, his backwardness may have been 
accepted as fundamental; whether treated with sympathy or severity, the fact 
that he was treated singularly is apparent to him. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that, believing he is something apart from normal men, he often shows lack of 
confidence, sullenness, boredom, uncooperativeness, resentment and resistance 
to teaching. 

This resistance to teaching is a most marked feature. Their successive failures 
have finally convinced the backward men that they cannot learn, and that further 
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attempts to educate them are devices of humiliation. The attitude of the family 
usually reinforces this conviction of their uselessness. If there has been an anti- 
literate attitude at home, it usually carries them with it; on the other hand, if 
the home favours literacy, this creates a sense of inferiority and emotional 
instability in the backward man by placing too many demands on his limited 
powers. 

Their lack of success makes backward adults shirk attempts to teach them. 
Often they try to hide their sense of inferiority behind a mask of brusqueness, 
sullenness or passivity. They tend to seek out reasons why knowledge of the 
basic skills is not necessary; they have managed without them for years; they 
have earned several pounds a week doing an unskilled job, why worry at this 
eleventh hour because they cannot read or write? 

Before any remedial work can be effective on the backward adult this resistance 
and scepticism must be overcome. The man’s full confidence must be gained 
and the student-teacher relationship established, for without these no progress 
can be achieved. At the outset the man must be presented with some definite 
personal task which he must see through successfully on his own. This success 
need not necessarily be achieved in the classroom. It may be found that if a man 
is given certain supervised responsibilities, a complete change of his attitude 
takes place, especially if accompanied with a few words of praise. The main 
object should be to encourage the man to realize that he can do some things 
successfully, no matter how trivial they may be. The tide of failure must be 
stemmed; success will bring confidence, and confidence will lead to greater 
success. 

It is absolutely essential that the teacher should be well acquainted with his 
pupil. Backward adults, as backward children, must be understood individually 
and be given as much individual attention as possible. ‘The teacher must seek 
continually to discover his interests and to work upon them; he must always 
adopt an adult approach which takes account of his maturity; he must make the 
most of any innate skills that the man possesses mentally or otherwise; he must 
proceed at the student’s own pace and above all so devise any necessary repetition 
and revision that it obviates boredom and frustration. Where one method of 
teaching has failed there must always be a varied approach, since a repetition 
of the unsuccessful method may well lead the man to believe that the point is 
beyond his grasp, and feelings of failure and frustration will once more dominate 
him. 

THE ARMY’S METHODS OF TACKLING BACKWARD MEN 

In tackling the problems of backward adults, our instructors have faced many 
difficulties. The backward child is a favourite theme of many famous educational 
psychologists, and many excellent readers and text-books have been prepared 
to assist the teacher. In direct contrast little has been specifically written about 
the backward adult and there is a dearth of suitable text-books and reading matter. 
Our instructors therefore have been faced with one of two alternatives; either 
to have complete recourse to the work done by psychologists for backward chil- 
dren, and rely on the existing text-books prepared for them, or to apply 
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the findings of psychologists in terms of adults and devise new teaching material. 
It is only too apparent, from requests we have received for help, that many 
civilian teachers have tended to adopt the former alternative and have become 
frustrated by their lack of success. Indeed, any approach based on the illiterate 
child is doomed to failure. There is a whole world of difference between the 
backward child and the backward adult. They have different interests; different 
outlooks ; different emotions ; different psychological barriers ; different physiques ; 
different environments and different needs. To revert to material appropriate 
to the child is disastrous. It reminds the adult of the failures of his schooldays 
and creates psychological resistance to the point of intractability. 

In view, therefore, of the dearth of educational research on the backward 
adult, our Army Education Instructors have been, I think it is fair to say, pioneers 
in this field of educational endeavour. They have had to grope their way towards 
the right approaches and the appropriate methods to the master keys which 
unlock the minds of backward men. 


TEACHING METHODS 
When teaching backward soldiers our instructors concentrate mainly upon 
individual teaching methods. Formal class teaching is at a minimum and all 
emphasis is put upon individual methods designed to suit the individual needs 
of each student. 


Arithmetic 

To teach arithmetic a series of assignment schemes or arithmetic cards are 
prepared. All the cards are graded according to difficulty and the student embarks 
upon them at the particular point that his educational standard requires. Each 
card contains teaching material, which is expressed in the simplest terms possible. 
The teaching material is designed to help the student to understand and master 
the particular problems or basic skill required by the card, and it is followed 
up by a whole series of similar problems on which the student can practice 
his newly-won skill. The students progress through the cards until they meet 
difficulties they cannot master. At this point they appeal to the instructor, who 
helps them individually. 


Advantages of the card system 
I think it would be appropriate here to outline the advantages that a card 
system, such as this is, has as an educational medium. 

(i) It facilitates a carefully planned and graded scheme of work. 

(ii) It permits each student to proceed at his own pace. The slower ones 
are not embarrassed by the quicker ones and the quicker ones need not be 
held back by the slower. Each student receives individual help on his 
particular difficulty, and asks questions which, through fear of being laughed 
at, he would not mention in open class. 

(iii) The system gives the student a sense of achievement; to him it is 
simply the solving of a problem; to the instructor it is a link in the connected 
chain of knowledge and skill. 
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(iv) The cards ensure that the bulk of the work is done by the students 
themselves. The success they gain reflects more on their own personal 
endeavours. Hence there is a tremendous boost in their confidence and 
self-respect. Typical comments are: 

‘Don’t know why we couldn’t have been taught like this at school.’ 

“You have a cushy job, sergeant, we do all the work.’ 

‘Not like school, we teach ourselves.’ ” 

(v) The student can study the card and he can always refer back to the 
earlier ones. He cannot study a clean blackboard, nor can he always recall 
an oral lesson. 

(vi) There is no need for reiterated lessons for absentees. Absentees simply 
pick up the card where they left off. 

(vii) Above all, this system is adult, since the men are not merely gaining 
knowledge, they are developing a self-educating technique which, if followed 
up, can enrich their whole lives. 

Finally, we are not aiming to teach the man purely mechanical arithmetic. 
The problems we give him are real problems, ones connected with his army 
career or civilian environment. We are not trying, for instance, to teach him 
how to multiply 1-2367 = -32 or to divide 3 x 1%—these are problems divorced 
from his experience. We prefer to teach him how to reckon up his pay or even 
reckon up the implications of a simple hire-purchase agreement. 


Reading 


There are three methods by which reading is taught: 

(a) The ‘look and say’ methods which mean the teaching of words purely 
by sight recognition. 

(6) The phonic method which aims to build up word patterns. 

(c) The sentence method. 

In practice various combinations of these methods are used, but on the whole 
the sentence method is preferred. In this method the student looks at whole 
sentences, accompanied perhaps by appropriate pictures, and associates the two, 
thus obtaining a meaning. The disadvantage of the other two methods is that 
the word or letter pattern is associated with sound before it is associated with 
meaning. Whatever method is used, it is essential that the vocabulary should be 
adult and carefully controlled. Our main difficulty has been finding simple 
literature which is adult and therefore suitable for teaching our backward men 
to read. 

For the early stages, therefore, our instructors have in the main designed their 
own reading exercises. We have produced a reader English Parade with which we 
have had notable success, especially in the early stages. The approach in English 
Parade is made through the sentence method, but the phonic and ‘look and say’ 
methods are used later to enable the student to build new words, and to learn 
the non-phonic words in the reading matter. The reading vocabulary is carefully 
controlled and graded. Efforts are made to repeat various words and phrases, 
so that consolidation and confidence are established. It is this constant repetition 
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that will eventually aid their spelling. English Parade is by no means the only 
reading material we offer the men; some instructors design their own reading 
schemes too. It is quite common for instance to find an instructor building up 
a whole reading scheme on ‘Farming’, because one of his students is particularly 
interested in the subject. 

As the student’s confidence develops and he begins to increase his reading 
vocabulary, we begin to introduce him gradually to the newspaper and other 
reading material like ‘Longman’s Simplified Classics’. The newspapers on the 
whole provide us with our best source of reading matter, mainly because they 
are varied and adult, and many of them do not require a very high reading age. 
It gives the backward man a great fillip to be able to read his daily newspaper— 
he begins to feel that he is not unlike millions of other people, and that he is no 
longer deprived of the ability to share in one of their daily pleasures. 


Writing 

Since writing is so inevitably bound up with spelling and comprehension, 
writing exercises are linked as far as possible with the man’s reading. At first 
the exercises are so simple that they are easily comprehended from the text. 
The student learns to read ‘Jim is not a sergeant. He has no stripes’, and his 
exercise will simply be ‘Why has Jim no stripes?’ Writing therefore is at first 
just a simple transcription exercise, until the student develops in confidence 
and can compose for himself. 


Letter writing 


Some emphasis is placed upon teaching backward men to write letters, since 
letters are so much bound up with the soldier’s morale. It is probably the 
happiest day of the backward man’s life when he receives a letter from his 
mother or girl friend, which he is able to read and answer himself. We also teach 
the men to write simple business letters, to answer advertisements, and to 
submit written applications to their Commanding Officers. Finally, we try to 
teach them to master simple form-filling procedures, since this activity is 
becoming a national custom. 


Increasing the quantity of writing 

One of the greatest difficulties is to get the students to write at some length. 
Their first efforts at writing normally end after a few sentences. They quickly 
run out of material. We overcome this deficiency by starting writing lessons 
with oral work. The instructor discusses the subjects the student might bring 
out in his written work; the news that he might write home about; he might 
even follow all this up with blackboard summaries. In this way he tries to make 
the student realize that he has more to offer than he at first believes. 

Another way of increasing quantity is to take students on organized visits. 
One very successful visit was organized to Wembley Stadium, where the students 
were permitted to visit the dressing rooms and to walk on the ‘holy turf’. This 
visit gave them much to write about and provided just the stimulus required. 
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SOCIAL AND GROUP THERAPY 


Strong encouragement is given to the men to take up some hobby or craft. 
Amongst the hobbies we encourage are woodwork, puppetry, making papier 
maché models, aero-modelling, rug making, and pottery. This work is essentially 
group work as opposed to the other parts of the syllabus where work is mainly 
individual. The men form themselves into groups according to their interests 
and work together on their project under the guidance and encouragement of 
their instructor. Our aim is to cultivate teamwork and to stimulate leadership 
within the group. These projects create ideal learning situations; the men, 
speaking their own language, can often pass on skill and knowledge quite beyond 
the instructor’s art. 

OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 


Mention has already been made of how backward men suffer from lack of 
confidence. In order to overcome this and to develop teamwork, outdoor schemes, 
which are really forms of group therapy, are organized. These schemes involve 
‘living rough’, bivouacking, reconnaissance, and fighting patrols, travelling 
across country, map reading, and self-reliant living. The schemes have proved 
most successful and they act as a buffer for basic training. The Preliminary 
Education Centre at Chester organized some very successful visits to Llangollen 
youth hostel. The students were billetted in outhouses, and were made to do all 
their own cooking, provide their own fuel, plan their own outings, and organize 
community tasks amongst themselves. The results were most significant. The 
men’s behaviour was outstanding. Not one of them, and there were several 
ex-approved schoolboys, behaved unsociably—even swearing was rarely heard. 
The effect on morale too was most noticeable. A few who had formerly been 
difficult men at the P.E.C. became amenable and co-operative. 

There is little doubt that outdoor schemes, such as the ones described, are 
an excellent means of developing self-confidence and leadership qualities among 
backward men. They foster the kind of community spirit or esprit de corps 
that enables them to co-operate with instead of obstructing society. In the 
youth hostel, for instance, the students became sufficiently self-confident to 
invite other civilian hostelers to their fare, and they mingled with them in all 
other aspects of hostel life. They had begun to realize that perhaps after all 
their backwardness did not make them social misfits, and that they had some 
contribution to make to normal community life. 


THE FOLLOW-UP TO THE S.P.E. STUDENTS 


When the student leaves the S.P.E. after 12 weeks, a report is made on his 
progress and this, together with his exercise books and suggestions for follow- 
up, is forwarded through staff channels to the Commanding Officer and the 
R.A.E.C. instructor of the student’s new unit. The new instructor, on receiving 
this information, is able to plan his work with the S.P.E. student accordingly 
until such time as the man is able to take his part in normal unit educational 
activities. 
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PROGRESS OF BACKWARD MEN 


The following tables which are reasonably representative will give you some 
idea of the measurable progress made by these men: 


TABLE I. SCHONELL MECHANICAL ARITHMETIC TEST 


Results based on 185 students 


Score Arithmetical Initial Final 

age test test 

43 and above 144+ 0°54 
40-42 14-14} 0°54 
36-39 13 4°3 

31-35 12 1-08 18-37 
26-30 II 8-1 18-9 

20-25 10 20°0 27°58 
14-19 9 27°58 189 

9-13 8 25°4 7°01 
3-8 7 16-22 2°2 
| O-2 7- 1-08 0-0 


What is significant here I think is the great percentage increase in those who, 
on leaving, have an arithmetical age of 12. 
TABLE II. WATTS-VERNON TEST RESULTS 
Watts-Vernon frequency distributions for 16 P.E.C. courses (716 students) 


W/V Equivalent Initial Final 
score R. Age percentage _— percentage 

| 27-29 15 06 

24-26 14 45 

| 21-23 13 6-6 

18-20 12 19°0 

| 

15-17 II 18-6 20°1 

| 12-14 10 20°4 18-9 
g-I1 9 18-0 14°7 
6-8 8 12°4 68 | 
3-5 7 2°32 
7- 08 
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Initial Final 
% % 
‘Average minus’ and above 24°0 373 
‘Backward’ ... 57°0 53°7 


In this test, the significant percentage increases come with the reading ages 
of 14, 13, and 12 and the decreases in those with a reading age of eight and less. 


TABLE III. SELECTION OF PERSONNEL TEST RESULTS 


Distribution of P.E.C. students according to S.P. Selection Groups 
(507 cases—100 from each P.E.C.) 


(In. = on initial testing F. = on final testing) 


S.G. S.S.G. Dominoes Instruc- Problems _Arith- Verbal 
tions metic | 
I ° 20 0 06 Oo ° 
2 ° 11°5 O72 46 26 103 0% 5°5 


3P 0-4 85 25:0 6:1 24:0 9°9 20°7 6:9 1772 O72 O8 
3M 8-9 37°O 24°0 30°0 24°0 36°5 15°6 9°3 28:0 16 
4 33°5 43°8 45°2 27°2 50°5 311 42°8 34°5 64:1 37°9 13°2 
5 57°2 9°3 3°8 28-9 20°3 11°4 85:0 43°6 | 


(6) Mean Gains on S.P. Tests 


Dominoes _—_ Instructions Problems Arithmetic Verbal 
Gain % 78 6°5 6°5 70 3°7 


The gains in the SSG 3 minus and SSG 4 are as significant as the falls in SG5. 


CONCLUSION 


The measurable advances in arithmetical and reading skills are significant 
and gratifying, but it would be misleading for me to indicate that we gauge our 
success by demonstrable upward curves on graphs. In a sense the least of our 
tasks is to improve the basic skills. Our serious, central main task is to build 
men. We try to do this by treating every student as an individual. He comes 
to us as one dominated by failure; as a misfit; a reject of society. He leaves us 
with some self-respect, some self-confidence, some belief that he too can fit 
into society and has a contribution to make to it. Our greatest single contribution 
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to the man is to give him confidence, confidence that he too can learn, function, 
train and express a worthwhile ego in work, play and general living in the Army 
just as most normal soldiers do. This work is of course remedial, a work of 
character-building, the work of restoring or recreating a normal healthy ‘psyche’, 
and it requires a special teacher. The two characteristics which the teachers of 
backward men must have to be successful are a liking for the men and devotion 
to their work. The teacher is very little of the formal teacher and very much of 
the guide, philosopher and friend, a friend who can be very firm and a philosopher 
whose mainspring to action is charity. The Army does not so much teach back- 
ward men as encourage them towards wholeness. 


DISCUSSION 


THE CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Colonel Gould. You have told us a tragic 
story. Of course, it is tragic when you think that there are so many who have got to 
be dealt with. You say 1,200 a year of regular soldiers. I do not know quite how many 
regular soldiers there are, about 200,000 I believe. In my Borstal, which deals with 
the 18 to the 23 year-olds, we have got two classes going every day and there 
are about just over 100 lads in the place. I suppose there are about twenty who cannot 
read or write and who have got to go into their cells and look at their pin-up girl. 
That is all they can do, they cannot take a book at all. I should think the pin-up 
girl must get extraordinarily boring after a few nights! There we have the tragedy 
and here is somebody and an organization that is really trying to get to grips with it. 
It must be extraordinarily exciting work. I have seen the officers and N.C.Os. at 
work myself and they are devoted men, really missionaries in a way. They have to 
have that outlook and I have got nothing but admiration for them. I only hope 
that sometime or other it will be realized that it is not only in the Army but in other 
places too that this problem exists, and that some of your methods will be copied, 
perhaps, by a future enlightened Ministry of Education to deal with the ordinary 
chaps that we know nothing whatever about. 


MR. KENNETH RUDGE: Can the lecturer tell me how many are taught at one time 
in a class? 


THE LECTURER: Yes. The teacher-pupil ratio is from one to ten, but very frequently, 
for various reasons, it comes down to as low as from one to seven. It is a good ratio. 


MAJOR G. T. SADLER: I would like to ask the Colonel if there is any significant 
positive correlation between somebody of very low selective grading who emerges, 
say, a couple of years after he has been tested by the Vernon intelligence, ability and 
aptitude test and gone through his three months’ training. Is a check made after such 
an interval to see if there has been any really significant positive correlation between 
the’teaching and an advance in the man’s intelligence and reaction? 


© THE LECTURE: Most of the evidence we have, I am afraid, is more negative than 
positive. We do know that the men who go through this School are not normally 
the men who, for example, are court-martialled later on. They are not those who 
are always getting into trouble because of mischief-making. Since some of them have 
had previous bad records, mainly in civilian life, there may be some significance 
in this. 

As for the positive evidence that may be offered, I can say that we do follow up 
these men when they leave the School. When a man leaves the School, his records, 
his progress, and an indication of the way in which to approach him and so on, are 
sent to his unit, and to the R.A.E.C. personnel at his unit, with a request that the 
individual work should be continued until such time as the man may be incorporated 
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into the Army’s Genera! Educational Scheme. Many of these men do actually gain 
3rd Class Certificates of Education, and some do sufficiently develop in confidence 
to become N.C.Os. I regret we have no further evidence on which to give a more 
comprehensive reply. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Obviously if you can teach them not to be court-martialled, 
that is at least one valuable lesson you teach them at this School. 


MR. G. T. SCHOFIELD, M.B.E.: What I noticed in the Colonel’s speech was the 
acceptance by the Army of the illiterates as a challenge. The Army could so easily 
ignore these people. Everyone concerned with education will have heard with some 
relief Colone! Gould’s explanation of how a disastrous home influence accounts for 
the lack of progress made by these boys at their primary schools. In its attempt to 
repair the loss of education at normal school age I think the Army is to be congratulated 
on its method of encouraging a sense of accomplishment in a man; more ought to 
be done in that way. If the illiterate man can be encouraged to convey his thoughts, 
possibly by dictating a letter or issuing a command in the presence of other people, 
and have that dictation or command criticized, one can both give instruction and 
secure progress by the reward of judicious praise. I accept Colonel Gould’s description 
of the attempt to combat this evil as most exciting and very satisfving. 


THE LECTURER: Thank you, Mr. Schofield. 


J. F. NICHOLLS: May I ask whether any attempt is being made to measure the 
men’s actual illiteracy due to no education, or the apparent illiteracy due to the ‘rust’ 
which has been deposited upon what was their criginal knowledge at some previous 
time? 

I speak very feelingly about this because I have been for some time educationally 
connected with such people. I had a man about a year ago who had been sent to us 
on a recommendation from a court where he had been asked to take the oath and 
could not. The staggering thing is that his job was to decide, in the initial stage, 
which people should be prosecuted for travelling on the railway with the wrong 
ticket. He had been doing this job apparently successfully until the clerk was absent 
one day: then it was discovered that he could not read. My point is that at some 
previous time he could, but, through lack of desire or requirement, there came a time 
when he no longer could. I am wondering whether the Army authorities have tried 
to discover whether the recapture of one man’s abilities is a quicker process than that 
of another man’s initial instruction? 


THE LECTURER: I am not surprised at the case of rusty knowledge that you quote. 
Occasionally when I go round to normal units, I ask National Service boys of 18 how 
much they have used the skills and knowledge, that they learnt at school, 
since they left school. When I was in Northern Ireland recently I went round 
Waringfield Hospital, and I asked National Service soldiers there how many of them 
had written a letter since they left school and before they came into the Army. I should 
say something like between a third and a half of the boys there had not used arithmetic 
and had no cause to write letters. The more we probe into this with a certain stratum 
of our society the more we shall be perturbed at how little some people use such 
knowledge. 

Undoubtedly the rusty regain the basic skills more rapidly than the untaught. 
We determine how much the man has learnt or remembered from his school days by 
means of the Personnel Selection Tests, which every soldier takes on entering the 
Army. These tests indicate the soldier's strengths and weaknessess and we plan our 
work accordingly. Our primary aim at the School is to consolidate the man’s schooling 
or to make up for his lack of it. Since the man stays at the School for only 12 weeks 
we find very often that little more than this can be accomplished. 
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Where boys are semi-illiterate through lack of schooling, as happens with bargees, 
gypsies—lads often very intelligent, they conquer the basic skill quickly. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I must say I do sympathize with the last questioner, because 
I was sitting as High Sheriff of my county, down at Winchester, and I was absolutely 
amazed at the number of jurymen who, when the oath was put to them, just went 
absolutely blank-faced and had to have it read out for them—and those were most 
important cases. It shook me. 

To add to the last part of the question, I believe myself that illiteracy is quite often 
the effect of disuse. When I was at school I was able to read Latin and Greek almost 
as easily as I could read English; since leaving school I have never looked at Latin 
or Greek, and now I could not do the slightest school examination. My small girls 
used to bring me their papers, and I used to say I just did not know how to do it! 
I had never used it. I do not believe that half these boys in Borstal ever have to read 
or write, and they forget every single thing. Sometimes one can reawaken knowledge, 
at other times one has got to start from the beginning. That is one of the tragedies. 


MR. RUDGE: I would be interested to know if the Army does anything to follow up 
the initial instruction? It seems that somebody who cannot read is put on a course 
to read and after 12 weeks he goes to his unit. Are there facilities then in the unit 
for following up? You may give the man this initial push and set him on the road 
to reading for pleasure. Of course then the point arises that this depends on the 
books that are available. I suggest it would be very difficult to find suitable books. 
I do not think there is any reading material in ordinary life, outside schools, which 
caters for adults with reading ages at the level which the lecturer has mentioned. 
The newspapers really are the only thing. I think it is an accepted fact that some of 
these are written for a reading age of about ten, but apart from that I do not think 
there are any books as such, and it has often struck me that there must be a great 
amount of literature which a man of this kind would like to read, such as war stories. 
There are so many now and they are intensely interesting to young men of that type. 
I suggest there is a very great field for research and exploitation within the Army 
and without. 


THE LECTURER: We do, of course, follow up these men as I have already mentioned, 
but I do agree that the lack of suitable reading material creates for us a difficult 
problem. 

Each unit in the Army does possess a library of some 400 books, but these are more 
appropriate for the normal reader. Each command, however, possesses a much larger 
library which does contain books which we consider more suitable for the backward 
reader. Any unit may borrow these on application. I must say, however, that I do 
agree with your implication that there is plenty of scope for publishers who wish to 
produce readers with adult content for backward men. 


MR. G. HEAVEN: In the institution with which I am concerned the greatest problem 
is dealing with the man who is absolutely illiterate. I noticed during the lecturer's 
address that the army rejected some of these men. I did not know under what cir- 
cumstances, but it was a smal! percentage of them. I also noticed that in the tabulated 
test results of men actually received into training there was a small percentage with 
a reading age of below seven, which is pretty near that of illiterate. | wonder if he 
can give us any idea of how they tackle this problem? 


THE LECTURER: I did say initially—and I must stick to this—that the Army rejects 
the out-and-out illiterate. We have no experience in teaching the kind of man who is 
absolutely illiterate. 


THE CHAIRMAN: That does underline the problem of the man who feels a reject 
because he cannot read or write and then, having tried to join the Army and been 
rejected, goes back into civil life with an even bigger inferiority complex. I do not 
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think the civilians have got any way of dealing with them. That is part of the real 
problem. 


MAJOR SADLER: My question is @ propos the lecturer’s remark about the ‘rust’ on 
the children. There are certain types of children who are sent to a special school, 
and who at the age of 15 are de-ascertained children; generally their I1.Q. is round 
about eighty and the academic age is 12 or 13. They are a backward group. Now these 
boys are called for the army. I wonder if the Colonel could tell me roughly how many 
of those do actually manage to stay on in the army and, having been given a little 
treatment during the period 16 to 18 years, have made a success of it? Has he had 
experience of any soldiers who have come from special schools ? 


THE LECTURER: I should think undoubtedly we must have, but we certainly do not 
know about them. We have never made a study of that particular problem. 


MAJOR SADLER: Well, Sir, it would be well worth knowing because (a) of my interest 
in the army, and (5) of my interest in the special schools; it is a fact now that boys 
are asking me if they can join the army. It is quite normal because they have been 
rejected by girls and their clubs, and they do want to get into something, and some 
of them wish to make the army their career. 


THE LECTURER: Are we speaking about special schools in the sense of special 
schools for backward children or approved schools? 


MAJOR SADLER: It is the child who has a dull mentality, but who is not ineducatable 
by any means. He is mot registered under the Mental Deficiency Acts, and he is 
allowed to join the Forces under our National Service system. Now many of those 
will want to go on and remain as soldiers after the National Service, and I would 
like to know sometime later how many of those are already making a success of this. 


THE LECTURER: We do receive at our School several students who formerly attended 
schools for backward pupils. I can offer no figures regarding the numbers involved, 
but I can say that they develop just as well as the other students. 

One notable feature about these boys, and I think this is a commendation of 
our Educational Subnormal Schools, is their eagerness to learn. Whatever mental 
powers some of these boys may lack, they certainly do try hard to make up for their 
failings. 


A vote of thanks to the Lecturer was carried with acclamation, and, another having 
been accorded to the Chairman, the meeting then ended. 


GENERAL NOTES 


THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 

Thanks to the forethought of my Scottish host, my impressions of the opening 
days of the Edinburgh Festival were not confined entirely to the art exhibitions, 
though the major exhibition of Claude Monet's painting arranged by Mr. Douglas 
Cooper at the Scottish Academy was the primary object of my visit. Time, however, 
allowed for the pleasure of watching Sir John Barbirolli, that electrifying presence, 
conduct the Hallé Orchestra in a perfectly balanced programme of Elgar's music 
in the Usher Hall, when Mr. Janos Starker set the seal on his reputation as a ‘cellist 
with a brilliant performance of the ‘Cello Concerto, Elgar's last important orchestral 
work composed in 1919. For spectacle, there was the exhilarating Military Tattoo 
in the spotlit Castle arena, with the Turkish Janissaries and Royal Danish Life 
Guards making their first contribution to this great international event. 
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An early painting of the bathing-place, La Grenouillére, 
by Claude Monet in the Edinburgh Exhibition 


Edinburgh is, of course, the perfect setting for such a Festival of the Arts, and 
the grandeur of the Castle and that incomparable sky-line fretted with pinnacles 
far.more than compensate for any deficiencies, let us say, in the Princes Street 
decorations, whose huge lanterns, not noticeably imposing in daylight, do, indeed 
make a braver show after dark. Moreover Edinburgh, tardy in changing even her 
mode of transport, and preserving the ancient relics of her Old Town and the seemly 
proportions of her New almost unimpaired from generation to generation, provides 
a magnet for tourists sickened by the sight of the pick which fells the finest squares 
and terraces in London so indiscriminately. 

Certainly Edinburgh has never been so crowded before with foreign visitors to 
the Festival—patiently queueing in the Lothian Road, swarming along Princes 
Street, and overflowing into the gardens. Of the art exhibitions, the Monet collection 
is naturally first favourite, and visitors to the Scottish Academy have found much 
else there to beguile them. It was imaginative of the Academy to show, for example, 
the quality of such members as Mr. W. G. Gillies, Mr. John Maxwell, and Miss 
Anne Redpath, by placing them in Room III, where they well hold their own in 
company with several conspicuous members of the School of Paris. It was imaginative, 
too, to introduce such European champions as Marini and Zadkine to the Sculpture 
Hall, where they do not daunt the best of Scotland’s sculptors in a collection as 
satisfying, for the most part, as it is ingeniously arranged. There is enterprise also 
in the National Gallery’s exhibition at this time of the family collection of master- 
pieces loaned by the Earl of Wemyss, whose eighteenth-century ancestor was one 
of the few British collectors to recognize the meek genius of Chardin during his 
lifetime. 
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Of other native—as distinct from imported—contributions to the Festival, I was 
impressed by the photographic records in the Museum illustrating the work of the 
National Trust for Scotland, where is also conspicuously displayed Mr. Pilkington- 
Jackson’s fine statuette of Robert the Bruce; and impressed, too, by the skilful 
arrangement of contemporary Scottish crafts at the Crafts Centre, which is as con- 
tinually diverting to the eye as the far more elaborate exhibition of Czechoslovak 
folk art and costumes in Canongate. 

Of the several exhibitions of contemporary painting outside the Academy— 
among them a collection of modern Turkish paintings, mostly influenced by the 
School of Paris, at the Arts Council’s gallery, and the 1957 Gallery's miscellany to 
which a number of Scottish contemporaries contribute not always their best work— 
unquestionably the most absorbing, to my mind, is the retrospective show of paintings 
and drawings by Mr. Aleksander Zyw at the Scottish Gallery. Though he has exhibited 
in London and various Continental cities, I did not become aware of the 
significance of this artist, of Polish origin, until I saw one of his emotional abstractions 
at the Salon de Mai in Paris this spring. Mr. Zyw lives and works in Edinburgh, the 
only exponent there, so far as I know, of that international style known as ‘abstract 
expressionism’, to which he makes so distinctive a contribution. The exhibition, 
which begins with some highly romantic drawings, shows his development through 
phases of expressionism and fantasy to his most recent abstractions representing the 
ultimate refinement of forms found in landscape, and in colour occasionally 
reminiscent of Chagall. It is a strangely fascinating progress. 

It is appropriate that Claude Monet should be the subject of this year’s Festival 
Exhibition. For long in critical disfavour with a generation whose most admired 
master has been Cézanne, the master of Giverny now accords with a progressive 
taste which has swung away from the concept of a picture as an ordered formal 
structure, and discovered in Monet's later wavering imagery without boundaries 
a precedent, in some sort, for the tachiste and ‘abstract expressionist’ painting at 
present in vogue. Those great decorations commissioned by Clemenceau, which 
represent the heroic culmination of Monet’s art, clearly could not be removed from 
the Orangerie; but nine paintings here of the Nymphéas and the water-garden at 
Giverny stand as a token of the artist’s last visionary period, when he was struggling 
continually against failing eyesight. 

The exhibition, arranged by Mr. Douglas Cooper, who has also contributed a 
penetrating preface to a catalogue valuably documented in association with Mr. 
John Richardson, will travel in due course to the Tate Gallery to delight another 
public for the fullness with which Monet’s development is shown and, above all, 
for that marvellous certainty of observation which caused Cézanne to exclaim, 
‘Monet is only an eye, but, my God, what an eye!’ The intimacy and immediacy of 
his glimpses of the ’60s in which his Impressionist style is foreshadowed in his 
paintings of La Grenouillére—the play of light on water indicated already with broad 
strokes of broken colour—give way to the radiance of his pictures of the ’7os, when 
his Impressionist technique was perfected. 

A Post-Impressionist phase followed, as we know, when, in painting more broadly, 
consciously arranging and simplifying his poplars and rock-structures, Monet proved 
that Cézanne’s dictum, implying that he could observe but not organize, was only 
partly true. Of the various series on single motifs in which he strove to record every 
passing aspect of the day, the Haystacks and Poplars are represented by two examples 
each, and Rouen Cathedral transfigured by light, wonderfully by three. So one comes 
to the final transcendent phase, when his water-garden provided the aged artist with 
all the inspiration he required. It is the last impression one carries away from a 
memorable Festival. 

NEVILE WALLIS 
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THE CORDAY-MORGAN COMMONWEALTH FELLOWSHIP 


Applications are invited from citizens of any country within the British 
Commonwealth for the Corday-Morgan Commonwealth Fellowship, to be awarded 
for post-doctorate (or equivalent) study in any branch of chemistry. The Fellowship 
will be tenable for one year in some part of the British Commonwealth other than 
that in which the candidate received his scientific education, at any university, 
research institution, or other place of study approved by the Corday-Morgan 
Memorial Fund Executive. The value of the award will be £700 per annum, but 
additional allowances may be granted in appropriate cases for certain expenses. 

Application forms and further details may be obtained from The Secretary, 
Corday-Morgan Memorial Fund Executive, c/o ‘The Chemistry Society, Burlington 
House, London, W.1. Applications must reach the Secretary by 1st March, 1958. 


GEORGE CHINNERY EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of paintings, water-colours and drawings by George Chinnery 
(1774-1852) is now on view at the Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
The works, which were selected and catalogued by Mr. Alan Carr, form the first 
comprehensive exhibition of Chinnery’s art, and cover each phase of his activity, 
from his early period in England and Ireland until his death in China. Of special 
interest are his water-colours and drawings of Indian and Chinese scenes. The 
exhibition was organized by the Scottish Committee of the Arts Council and first 
displayed at the National Gallery of Scotland in July, 1956. It is open at St. James's 
Square until 21st September, at the following times: Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
Saturdays, 10 a.m.—6.p.m.; Tuesdays, Thursdays, 10 a.m.—8 p.m. There is a charge 
of 1s. for admission. 


DRAWINGS FROM THE DE PASS COLLECTION 


An exhibition of 64 drawings will be shown at the Arts Council Gallery, 
4 St. James's Square, S.W.1, from 4th September until 5th October. It is 
a selection, made and catalogued by Mr. A. E. Popham, from the important collection 
of works of art bequeathed to the Royal Institution of Cornwall at Truro by the 
late Alfred de Pass. Mr. Popham has chosen sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Italian drawings, including one attributed to Antonio del Pollaiulo; French 
seventeenth-, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century drawings; Dutch and Flemish 
drawings, which include works by Rembrandt, Rubens and Vandyck; and a number 
of English drawings, amongst which will be seen five of Romney's sketch-books. 
The exhibition has an additional claim to interest in the light of the concern that is 
now increasingly felt for the future of galleries and institutions outside London 
which do not receive public financial support. The de Pass collection is little known 
to the general public, and financial aid is urgently needed to meet the costs of its 
conservation and adequate presentation. 

The exhibition will be on view on weekdays at the same times as the George 
Chinnery exhibition noticed above. A payment of 1s. will admit visitors to both 
exhibitions. 


TRADITIONAL AND MODERN ARTS AND CRAFTS FROM GHANA 


An exhibition of traditional and modern arts and crafts from Ghana will be 
on view at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, from 30th August to 
29th September at the following times: Mondays to Fridays, 10 a.m.—4.30 p.m.; 
Saturdays, 10a.m.—5 p.m.; Sundays, 2.30—-6p.m. There will be no charge for 
admission. 
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L.C.C. EVENING CLASSES 


In Floodlight, the new guide to the L.C.C. evening classes, the Londoner is again 
offered a remarkably comprehensive range of subjects for study. Prominent in the 
list are subjects of topical interest, or those which reflect recent developments, such 
as the popular lectures on astronomy and atomic power, or the classes in television 
and town planning. The present-day emphasis on industrial and technological 
development is observed in many of the courses, for example those on experimentation 
and control techniques, electronics, automatic control and instrumentation, time 
and motion study and factory organization. 

Copies of Floodlight, price 6d. may be bought from any bookseller, or from County 
Hall, London, S.E.1. Enrolment week begins this year on 6th September. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PAINTING WITH POLYVINYL CHLORIDE PASTES 
From u. c. DUNN, B.Sc., Ph.D., 115, WINIFRED STREET, KIRKCALDY, FIFE 


I wonder if anyone has experimented with polyvinyl chloride pastes as artists’ 
media? 

These materials can be made into brightly pigmented pastes of varying consistency 
and the medium has the advantage of being colourless and may not require thinning 
with conventional solvent. 

The finished painting needs gelling at high temperature and is then a beautifully 
permanent panel resistant to practically everything. 


Dr. L. A. Jordan, C.B.E., Director of the Research Association of British Paint 
Colour and Varnish Manufacturers, writes : 


Artists in paint are very much individuals, and it is difficult to know what 
individuals have or have not experimented with. Some of them are natural experi- 
mentalists and some do not seem to care what they use, being content with paint that 
is squeezable out of a tube. 

I have myself, years ago, pressed some of these new media on to one or two artists 
with whom I have contacts, but in general I do not think the matter has gone very far. 
In any event the materials which require stoving at a high temperature are quite 
unattractive to the individual artist. For reasons similar to those mentioned in Dr. 
Dunn’s letter, I have also gone some way in pressing the use of aluminium sheet 
metal in place of wood and canvas in order that such stoving processes may be 
carried out, for it is obviously impossible to do so on canvas or wood. These aluminium 
panels had been subjected to the anodizing treatment, a method of preparing the 
surface for painting. 


[We have also consulted Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, M.C., Director of the Department 
of Research Laboratory, British Museum and Dr. A. E. A. Werner, Principal Scientific 
Officer, British Museum, who are agreed that the possibility of painting with polyvinyl 
chloride pastes would have a limited appeal, partly because of the complexities of 
technique, and partly because of suspicions attached to compounds containing 
chlorine. In connection with this subject, reference should be made to the section, 
‘Artists’ Materials of the Future’, on page 298 of an article entitled ‘Paint Technics 
at the National Gallery’, by F. I. G. Rawlins and A. E. A. Werner, which appeared 
in Paint Technology, Vol. XV, No. 175, July, 1950. 

We may mention here an interesting parallel process which has been brought 
to our notice, namely that of painting on Perspex, using as adhesive or binder for 
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pigments a methacrylate monomer, and rendering the whole picture insoluble 
afterwards by polymerising it by exposure to sunlight or ultra-violet light. This 
technique has been tried with success, but it is expensive.—ED.] 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


THE FASCINATION OF NUMBERS. By W. 7. Reichmann. London, Methuen, 1957. 155 


Anyone, student or not, who has ever found interest in playing with numbers, or 
even in playing party-games with numbers, will find this an enjoyable book to read. 
Written very simply, it relates many of the well-known arithmetical properties of 
square and cube numbers, of prime numbers, and so on. Some of the devices 
explained are not very well known and are quite useful in practice: perhaps an 
example is worth while. 

Suppose that we want to know whether any given number is divisible by 7 
and/or 13. We split it into three-digit numbers, starting from the right, and add 
and subtract these numbers alternately to get a total. If this total has more than 
three digits, we repeat the process. If the final total is divisible by 7 and/or 13, so is 
the original number; if it is zero, the original number is divisible by both 7 and 13. 
(To take a concrete instance, if our original number is 4,105,728,032, we take 
+4— 105 + 728 — 32 = 595, which is divisible by 7, but not by 13. The original 
number, as may easily be checked, has the same properties.) A remarkable consequence 
of this result is that any number of the form abcabc (e.g., 149149) is divisible by 
both 7 and 13. 

This is a characteristic example of the kind of number-property which occupies 
most of the discussions. There is a chapter on tricks with numbers, one or two of 
which are unfamiliar and effective, and rather naive chapters on fallacies and on 
numerology. This is an amateur’s book, and consequently easier to read than others 
of its kind. 

ALAN STUART 


SHORT NOTES ON OTHER BOOKS 


FARNHAM INHERITANCE. By Nigel Temple. Farnham, Lougham’s, 1956. 15s 


Most of present-day Farnham was built between A.D. 1600 and 1900, and here the 
author is concerned mainly with those houses of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries which were the results of the prosperity brought by corn and hops to the 
town. As well as being a local history, the book examines the position of the 
architecture in the main stream of European building. There are many half-tone 
plates and line drawings. 


THE KRISHNA LEGEND IN PAHARI PAINTING. By M. S. Raudhawa, New Delhi, Lalit 
Kala Akadami, 1956. 


Twelve paintings, dating mainly from the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, are here reproduced in colour with a commentary on each, and an intro- 
duction. This is the second in the Lalit Kala Series of Indian Art, the first of which 
was Mughal Miniatures. 


SIXTY POST-WAR CHURCHES. London, Incorporated Church Building Society, 1957. 
10s 6d 

Churches, church centres and dual-purpose churches built since the War are 

illustrated in this book, the aim of which is to assist in the good planning and design 
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of new churches. There are articles on ‘A dual-purpose architecture?’ by D. F. Martin- 
Smith, and on ‘Planning the dual-purpose church’, by R. J. McNally, and many 
illustrations with explanatory notes. 


SUN OF TABRIZ. Translated by Sir Colin Garbett, Cape Town, R. Beerman, 1956, 

Twenty-four poems by the thirteenth-century Persian mystical poet, Jalalu-’d-din, 
Rumi, are here translated and annotated. The book is illustrated by both colour 
plates and many line drawings. 


SKETCHING AND PAINTING INDOORS. By Percy V. Bradshaw and Rowland Hilder. 
Studio, 1956. 21s 


Winter need not mean a cessation of the pleasures of sketching and painting. 
Rowland Hilder has shown that the interior of one’s own home provides a great 
variety of subjects, and in association with his co-author he now provides a graduated 
course of study for the spare-time painter. This book, No. 67 in the Studio 
‘How to Do It’ series, is fully illustrated. 


NOTES ON PREHISTORIC AND EARLY IRON IN THE OLD WORLD. By H. H. Coghlan. Pitt 
Rivers Museum, University of Oxford, Occasional Papers on Technology, 8. 1956. 
255 
This comprehensive review of iron and its use up to the end of the first millenium 
of our era includes a description of a metallographic and metallurgical examination 
of specimens selected by the Pitt Rivers Museum. The early iron objects examined 
range in date from about 800 B.c. to after A.D. 1000. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF 18357 


VOLUME V. 4th September, 1857 


From an article ON CHINESE POISONS 


There are poisons also which are inhaled. A person who aided a magistrate in the Be 
administration of a poison of this class gives the following narrative of the trans- ss 
action, which was a filiacide. (Our apology for coining this word is, that it is needed 
to denote a crime, or rather extra-judicial practice not uncommon in China, resorted 
to for making away with dangerous adult sons.) The son of that officer was a lawless = 
and incorrigible character who, by misdemeanours, perilled the safety of his family, 2 
and they determined on his removal. To effect that object without publicity, no 3 
small finesse was requisite on the part of his father and friends. Suspecting their 
designs, he became excessively wary; on the day agreed for his execution, the father 
feigned to be withholding his son’s much-loved opium, until he could induce the 
hapless youth to take a draught of tea, which he was artfully led to suppose was 
drugged. At length, affec cing to be wearied by the son’s contumacy, the father gave 
him his opium pipe, mixing with the genial papaver another drug intensely venomous 
After a few inhalations, the victim fell into a stupor, which was followed by convulsions 
to which his athletic frame succumbed in less than six hours. Lest it be 
thought that, in publishing an account of this smokable poison, we are fulminating 
an insidious ‘counterblast’ against tobacco, we would state that few, except the 
mandarins, are in possession of the secret; or, if there is no comfort in that to the 
lovers of cheroots, we add that, unlike arsenic, this noxious agent renders dying 
tolerably easy. 
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LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


ASHTON, THOMAS SOUTHCLIFFE—Iron and steel in the industrial revolution. 
Manchester, Manchester University P., 1924. 

BRIGGS, ASA— Friends of the people: the centenary of Lewis's; with a foreword 
by the Earl of Woolton. London, Batsford, 1956. 

CLAPHAM, J. H. (Sir JoHN)—An economic history of modern Britain, the early 
railway age, 1820-1850. Cambridge, Cambridge U.P., 1926. 

CLAPHAM, Sir JOHN—An economic history of modern Britain, free trade and 
steel, 1850-1886. Cambridge, Cambridge U.P., 1952. 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM—The growth of English industry and commerce during 
the early and middle ages. Cambridge, Cambridge U.P., 1890. 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM—The growth of English industry and commerce in 
modern times; the mercantile system. Cambridge, Cambridge U.P., 1903. 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM—The growth of English industry and commerce in modern 
times ; laissez-faire. Cambridge, Cambridge U.P., 1921. 

COGHLAN, HERBERT HENEERY— Notes on prehistoric and early iron in the Old 
World; including ‘A metallographic and metallurgical examination of specimens 
selected by the Pitt Rivers Museum’, and contributions by I. M. Allen. Oxford, 
Pitt Rivers Museum, 1956. 

DAVIES, EDWARD ANDREW—An account of the formation and early years of the 
Westminster Fire Office. London, Country Life for the Westminster Fire Office, 
1952. Presented by the author. 

FABER & FABER, LTD.—The Faber atlas; edited by D. J. Sinclair, with a preface by 
L. Dudley Stamp. [Oxford] Geo. Publishing Co.; [London, Faber], [1956]. 

HAMMOND, J. L., and HAMMOND, BARBARA—The town labourer, 1760-1832; the 
new civilization. Second edition. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. 

LUCKHURST, KENNETH WILLIAM—Some aspects of the history of the Society of 
Arts, London, 1754-1952. London, typescript Ph.D. thesis, University of 
London, 1957. Presented by the author. '.* 

PARGELLIS, STANLEY, and MEDLEY, DUDLEY JULIUS, editors—Bibliography of British 
history: the eighteenth century, 1714-1789; issued under the direction of the 
American Association and the Royal Historical Society of Great Britain.Oxford, 
Clarendon P., 1951. 

PEVSNER, NIKOLAUS (BERNHARD LEON)—London, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 
Vol. 1: The cities of London and Westminster, 1957. (Buildings of England 
series—No. 12.) 

PRICE, WILLIAM HYDE—The English patents of monopoly. London, A. Constable & 
Co., 1906. (Harvard economic studies.) 


1 Dr. Luckhurst’s thesis is a documented and expanded version of his contribution to 
the bicentenary history, The Royal Society of Arts, 1754-1954, London, J. Murray, 1954. 
It pays fuller attention than the published version to the relation between the Society’s 
actions and policy and contemporary development and circumstances. It is divided into 
two parts. The first part, dealing with the period down to 1847, has chapters entitled, 
‘Pioneering in agriculture’, ‘The production of timber and other raw materials’, ‘The 
Society and the industrial revolution’, ‘The textile and allied industries’, ‘The encourage- 
ment of commerce’, and ‘Work for the colonies’. Chapters in part two are called ‘The 
Society and International exhibitions’, “The Society and education’, ‘Food and health’, 
‘Mercury in modern dress’, and ‘Empire and Commonwealth’. The sources are acknowledged 
in footnotes and a bibliography. 

* Books marked with an asterisk are part of the reference library and are not normally 
available for loan. 
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